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Whose Tree? 


T he heat of summer was gone, and the second Saturday in 
April, glorious. I took my lunch to the deck on the back of my 
house, so as to watch the activity in the large Ironbark behind it, 
which had been in full bloom for a month. The ground 
everywhere beneath was strewn with little pink tutus. 

From before dawn until after sunset the Red Wattle Birds had 
been shouting their ownership for all of that month. Although 
there must have been twenty of them among the blossom, this 
day they were seriously outnumbered. Probably nearly as many 
Rainbow Lorikeets swung and screeched their delight also. A 
group of another lorikeet, with higher calls, also inhabited the top 
branches, but they were so far up, and the movement of all the 
birds so constant, that I could not identify which they were. High 
up also. Spotted Pardalotes chipped in with their little cries. 

Suddenly the peace of the gorging birds was disturbed by a rush 
of big wings. A Sulphur-crested Cockatoo had decided to join the 
throng. It found a spot and tumbling backwards and forwards, 
clambered across branches, nipping at the flowers and terminal 
bunches of fresh leaves. 

Two Red Wattlebirds decided that this would not do. They 
rushed down upon it, squawking with more than usual 
raucousness, snapping their beaks and flapping their wings, just 
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out of pecking range. The Cockatoo decided it wanted a more 
peaceful life, and departed. 

Above the din I heard a Butcherbird call in the distance. Two 
Eastern Rosellas briefly attended the party. New Holland 
Honeyeaters flitted in and out. 

There was a brief lull in the noise level. The Butcherbird had 
decided this tree was his, and was treated with due respect by 
all, giving him considerable space. 

He was not to go unchallenged, however. A pair of Mag pie-1 arks 
landed, from nowhere, on to the branch nearby and with a huge 
flurry, called and screeched at him, flapping their wings and 
wagging their heads and tails with overpowering presence. In 
due course the Butcherbird gave up and flew off. 

The normal clamour returned, peace for my feathered friends. 
Over the next weeks numbers slowly dwindled again as the 
flowering drew to its close. 

A family of Australian Magpies has now decided that the tree is 
the perfect roost, but the odd flower still attracts the Red Wattle- 
birds. They really do think it is their tree, and who am I to 
challenge them? 


Tonight... 

...Tonight Marilyn Hewish is talking on ‘Hidden 
Treasures: Moths of Victoria’. 

Moths get a bad press, derided as ‘small and brown’ with 
destructive caterpillars that eat clothes and garden plants. But 
moths have their special place in the ecology of the natural 
world and some of the Victorian ones are astonishingly large 
and colourful. Moth study in Victoria is at about the same stage 
as bird study in the late 1800s. There are few moth addicts and 
knowledge is limited and patchy. Anyone committed to the 
cause can find new species for the state or even species new 
to science. 

Marilyn will talk about her moth-hunting travels, show photos of 
some of our most gorgeous and bizarre species and describe 
how her work fits into exciting new developments in the study 
of Victorian moths, including the book series Moths of Victoria. 

At the July meeting... 

... to be announced 


Mailing roster 

June: Tiber & Joan Korn 
July: Jan Venters 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


Membership renewals for 2013-14 

The deadline for renewal of membership for 2013-14 is the end of 
July, after which unfinancial memberships will be regarded as 
suspended and no further issues of the Geeiong Naturaiist W\\\ be 
posted. Those members who have not renewed by the end of 
June will be sent a final reminder. 

I will be away for most of July, and for August and September. 
Tracey Hinton will be acting Treasurer. We would appreciate 
receiving any outstanding membership renewal payments and 
forms as soon as possible. 

Peter Turner, Treasurer 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) 
can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the 
site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: httpi/Zhome.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 
e-mail address: qfnc(a)vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Dean Hewish, is of Banded Stilts 
at Freshwater Lake. See full report p. 14. 

The photo on the back cover, by Peter Turner, is of a Pink-eared 
Duck at Balyang Sanctuary. See full bird report on p. 14. 
























Geelong’s gumtrees: Roadside plantings, Winchelsea to Colac 

...Trevor Pescott 


L ast month I had cause to travel the Princes Highway to the 
Stony Rises west of Colac where the Club was undertaking a 
mammal survey at the Floating Islands Reserve. 

Although there are a few trees left on the roadside where the 
highway duplication is taking place, it is not until passing through 
Winchelsea that substantial roadside plantings are to be found. I 
had always simply glanced at the trees and thought - ‘Ho hum, 
just tatty old Sugar Gums.’ However a closer look showed just 
how wrong that initial impression is in fact. 


occasionally pink, flowers are the most attractive part of the tree, 
and no doubt account for its popularity in cultivation. 

The seed-capsules are sessile, large and cup-shaped—hence 
the common name of the tree—and there are usually two ridges 
from the base to the rather thick rim. The four or five pointed 
valves reach to the rim or slightly above. 

The Cup Gum flowers in autumn, and the trees are in full bloom 
at the present time. 


Two other trees that are 
conspicuous are the Cup Gum E. 
cosmophylla and the Brittle or Red- 
spotted Gum E. mannifera. Neither 
is indigenous to the Geelong region, 
but both have been planted in 
limited numbers in different places 
of the district. Cup Gum Eucalyptus cosmophylla. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


It is indigenous to eastern New 
South Wales and north-east Victoria, 
and there are a number of sub¬ 
species within its range, but these 
tend to blend together or ‘inter¬ 
grade’. 



There certainly are many ‘tatty’ Sugar Gums {Eucalyptus 
cladocalyx) and they are mainly in the intermediate form—neither 
the tall forest trees nor the stunted form usually called ‘nana’. But 
there are also Spotted Gums Corymbia maculata, Tuarts 
E. gomphocephala, Yellow Gums E. 
leucoxylon, Buxton Gums E 
crenulata, Swamp Malletts E. 
spathulata and several others which 
will take some time to fully 
catalogue. 


Brittle Gum Eucalyptus mannifera 

Unlike the Cup Gum, this is a rather tall, straight-trunked tree 
with a foliage canopy well above the ground. 

Its most distinctive feature, one that it shares with a few other 

trees, is the smooth, powdery bark. 
In summer there are patches of 
red—hence its other common name 
of Red-spotted Gum—but these 
flake off leaving the bark smooth. 
There is a very short ‘sock’ of rough 
bark at ground level, but this is only 
about 30 cm or so high. 


It is not a tall tree—in its natural 
environment it may reach a height of 
only a metre or so, but more often it 
is about three or four metres. It may 
be multi-trunked or in Mallee gum 
form. But it spreads widely, and is 
usually rather wider than tall. The 
bark is smooth and grey or cream, 
but old bark tends to remain in 
patches—in this regard it may 
resemble a yellow gum. The leaves 
are thick and lanceolate in shape, 
green or bluish-green, and the 
foliage is dense and reaching the 
ground from a rounded canopy. 


Brittle Gum Eucalyptus mannifera. 


Brittle Gums gain their name from 
the wood which is hard and brittle, 
making the tree of little commercial 
value. 


Photo: Trevor Prescott 


The first specimen I saw is in the 
nature-strip of Townsend Road just 
east of Boundary Road. It was 
pointed out to me by Ian Rogers, 
formerly arborist with the Geelong 
City Council. He told me that the tree 
in its ‘Little Spotty’ form is planted on 
a number of roadsides in the city— 
indeed it is a popular tree in urban 
plantings in many cities. 



Cup Gum Eucalyptus cosmophylla 

Although the natural range for this very attractive tree is the 
southern end of the Mount Lofty Ranges and Kangaroo Island 
where it grows mainly as an understorey shrub beneath taller 
eucalypts, it has been planted extensively in the Geelong region. 
There is a roadside plantation and scattered trees along the 
Princes Highway west of Winchelsea, and other isolated trees in 
many other places. 


The sub-species that has been planted along the Princes 
Highway west of Winchelsea is probably maciv/osa—the leaves 
are long, rather narrow and pendulous, a characteristic of this 
form. The buds are small with rounded or conical opercula, and 
they occur in groups of between four and seven. The flowers are 
also small, and the seed-capsules rounded with a raised rim and 
exserted valves. 


While as a tree it is not particularly elegant, the flowers are truly 
beautiful. The buds occur in threes, the cap or operculum 
rounded with a distinct peak—rather pixie-cap shaped—and they 
have a pink flush to the smooth pale cream skin. They are 
sessile or with a very short pedicel. The large cream, 


References: 
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South-eastern Australia, Vol. 1, Inkata Press, Melbourne. 
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What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


O ne evening a few weeks ago I was outside just after sunset 
and noticed the constellation of Orion displayed prominently 
in the western sky. 

Orion is one of the most obvious constellations, made more 
distinctive because it contains some very bright stars and is in a 
region of sky which is relatively uncluttered. 

The constellation was named after a fancied resemblance to 
Orion the hunter, from Greek mythology. Unfortunately the 
hunter is upside down when viewed from the southern 
hemisphere, which spoils the resemblance. Most Australians 
know the central part of the constellation as ‘the Saucepan’. This 
is made up of Orion's belt (the three bright stars in a line making 
the bottom of the pan) and his sword (the handle of the 
saucepan). Other cultures have given the constellation different 
names, but many recognise its resemblance to a person. 
Australians obviously have a more practical bent. 

To the north is the bright star Betelgeuse, with a distinctive 
orange colour. This marks one of the hunter's shoulders. 
Betelgeuse is officially called Alpha Orionis, and is a massive red 
supergiant star nearing the end of its life. It will eventually 
explode as a supernova, which is predicted to be so bright it will 
be visible in broad daylight from Earth. It is 643 light years away, 
so we see it as it was when Edward III was on the throne. 
Therefore it could have already exploded, but even so, the light 
may not arrive for centuries. To the south is the other major 
bright star in Orion, Rigel, officially Beta Orionis. This marks the 
left foot of the hunter. Rigel is also a supergiant star but is blue- 
white in colour. Rigel, like Betelgeuse, is approaching an end 
which will probably be a violent one. 

The ‘Saucepan’ is an interesting region of sky for amateur 
astronomers. What appears as the middle star in the handle is 
not actually a single star but a giant gas cloud lit up by light and 


radiation from highly luminous young stars. This is the Great 
Nebula of Orion, or M78 in the Messier catalogue of nebulous 
objects. It is an enormous region of space containing gas and 
dust that is condensing to form new stars. At 1600 light years 
from Earth, it is much further away than Betelgeuse and Rigel. 
The nebula contains four moderately bright blue-white stars in a 
group known as the Trapezium. Two of the stars are actually 
double, making a total of 6 stars. These are very young stars, 
perhaps only a few hundred thousand years old. The Hubble 
space telescope has imaged several highly compact gas clouds 
in M87, which are considered to be new stars in the process of 
forming. 

A pair of moderate-aperture binoculars will show M87 as a fuzzy 
object. Through even a small telescope, the nebula is a 
spectacular sight and our 6 inch telescope shows very faint 
traces of colour, green and pink, in the gas cloud. 

The whole region of the sky around the Saucepan is littered with 
gas clouds associated with M78. The famous Horsehead Nebula 
is close to the base of the Saucepan. Although this is very 
spectacular in observatory photographs and is in theory large 
enough in the sky to be visible in a small telescope, it 
unfortunately has very low contrast. We have never seen it with 
our telescopes despite serious efforts to locate it. 

Orion is a summer constellation and will soon disappear from the 
evening sky, but it is worthwhile going out just after sunset on a 
clear evening this month to get an easy view of it low on the 
western horizon, without having to strain your neck by looking 
high in the sky. 

For more information, see: 

http://en.wi kipedia.org/wiki/Orion_( constellation) 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Orion_Nebula 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Horsehead_Nebula 


Cape York and Iron Range with John Young: Rob Ganly 
Bird Group meeting, 16 May 2013 


R ob Ganly made a trip to northern Queensland in late 
November last year to join a tour of major birding sites in 
northern Queensland and Cape York Peninsula, led by John 
Young. 

John Young is a charismatic and enigmatic naturalist in the bird 
community. His credentials include being an expert naturalist, 
photographer and film maker. As well as making his own wildlife 
films, he has acted as a consultant to David Attenborough's film 
making team as well as other documentary makers from both 
Britain and Australia. He has been a consultant to the New South 
Wales and Queensland National Parks and Wildlife services. His 
efforts have mainly been associated with birds, but he has also 
assisted in the production of documentaries on insects. He has 
provided assistance and material for several books dealing with 
different aspects of Australian birdlife. 

The tour was called the Red-bellied Pitta tour and was extremely 
well organised. All food was catered by the tour group staff. The 
participants were transported in a MAN/LARC 20-seat safari 
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vehicle, accompanied by a support vehicle. Water use in the Iron 
Range camp was limited to one bucket per day each for 
washing, but a portable shower was provided. Qnly 3-4 changes 
of clothing were allowed (8 kg total weight). Accommodation was 
in the supplied tents with camp beds, although Rob preferred to 
sleep outdoors. The weather was uniformly hot and humid during 
the trip but, fortunately, biting insects were not active. Rob said 
that one of the highlights of the trip was the nightly slide shows 
given by John Young using his laptop computer. 

The tour began in Cairns and the group travelled north via an 
inland route with a camp at Musgrave Station. There they were 
able to get good views of endangered Golden-shouldered 
Parrots. After visiting the Musgrave telegraph station, they 
moved north, crossing numerous creeks, to reach the Archer 
River campground. Along the way, they saw many of the 
northern endemics, such as the raucous Blue-winged 
Kookaburra. They also had a close encounter with a Taipan 
which Rob was able to photograph, fortunately at a safe 
distance. 
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On the way north to the Iron Range National Park, the tour group 
visited the historic Wenlock River goldfields. The Pascoe River 
provided a rare opportunity for a swim, being safe because an 
escarpment blocks crocodiles from moving upstream. 

From there, they entered the Iron Range National Park, where 
they camped for five nights. This is a famous bird-watching area 
and they managed to see many of the noteworthy bird species in 
the area including the elusive Marbled Frogmouth, Large-tailed 
Nightjar (with young). Buff-breasted Paradise Kingfisher and 
Eclectus Parrot. Rob missed his chance to see a Yellow-legged 
Flycatcher because he instead went to watch the mating display 
of a Magnificent Riflebird, which had been located the day 
before. He was able to capture a few photos of the spectacular (if 
brief) display. A surprise was a glimpse of Spotted Whistling- 
Ducks, which seem to be moving eastward into Cape York 
Peninsula. 

On the return from the Iron Range, the tour moved back to the 
Archer River Campgrounds via the Pascoe and Wenlock Rivers. 
They were finally able to get a sighting of Palm Cockatoos, which 
were surprisingly absent from the Iron Range. 

The journey back to Cairns took in such famous bird watching 
sites as Cape Tribulation, Kingfisher Caravan Park, Julatten and 
Mount Lewis. This last location added to the list Fernwren, 


Atherton Scrubwren, Tropical Scrubwren, Bridled Honeyeater, 
Grey-headed Robin, Pied Monarch, Spotted Catbird, Tooth-billed 
Bowerbird, Blue-faced Parrot-Finch and Bower’s Shrike-thrush. 
The beach at Cape Tribulation produced a Beach Stone-curlew, 
which is always a sought-after species. 

Unfortunately, the bird Rob was particularly keen to see on the 
tour, the Red-bellied Pitta, was not to be found in the Iron Range 
National Park. Several other northern bird species were missed 
on the tour: the Cassowary, Golden Bowerbird, Red-necked 
Crake (for all but one person) and Victoria’s Riflebird. However, 
the total bird list, including those seen near Cairns, was 288 
species. Cape York Peninsula has very many bird species, some 
of which are only present during summer. It is almost impossible 
to get sightings of every bird species listed for the region during a 
single bird tour. Rob's tally was very impressive. He obviously 
very much enjoyed the experience and the chance to spend 
some time learning about the northern birds and their 
environment from John Young. 

Rob was grateful to Ian Montgomery for showing him the 
Bowerbird, kingfishers. Spotted Whistling-Ducks, Crimson Finch, 
Grey-backed Honeyeater, Cuckoo and Fruit Dove; to Ann Bryant 
for finding the nightjars and Marbled Frogmouth; and Ian Davies 
for locating the Blue-faced Parrot-Finch and Beach Stone-curlew. 


Out and about: Winter nature watching 

... Valda Dedman 


I n our part of the globe there is always something happening in 
the natural world. The trees do not lose all their leaves, the 
ground is not covered with snow and the earth is warm enough 
for growth to continue, and many plants are winter-flowering. So 
a field naturalist does not need to chase the sun in Queensland, 
or fly further away like a sandpiper or a stint. 

Some migratory waders stay behind; they are either too young 
and not ready or they miscalculate the wind and weather. You 
can always help with a winter wader count (this year on 21,22 
and 23 June). Some birds come to visit. Orange-bellied Parrots 
arrive from Tasmania (there is a count on 27-28 July). Tiny 
Silvereyes make the journey across Bass Strait. There is a 
'changing of the guard' at Jerringot—the Snipe have gone back 
to Japan and Cattle Egrets have moved in. Double-banded 
Plover cross the Tasman and Red-capped stay to breed. Gang- 
gangs move in to town about February from somewhere in the 
Otways and their creaky calls are a giveaway. There are 
altitudinal visitors, too. Flame Robins may be sitting on fences, 
and Scarlet or even Pink or Rose may sometimes be seen in 
town. If you visit our wonderful botanic gardens, there is a good 
chance of seeing an uncommon avian winter visitor. 

There are hundreds of residents; their winter behaviour may be 
different from that of other seasons and is something to look out 
for. Which birds are the early nesters? Scattered pairs of Black 
Swans will build nests in July. My Magpies are caroling in May. 
Which, like the young male Fairy-wrens, lose their bright 
plumage? Which fall silent so that we notice them less? Which 
species gather in large flocks at this time of year? 

There is always a eucalypt flowering somewhere in Australia. 
Honeyeaters and lorikeets follow the nectar flow. Locally, the 
Yellow Gums Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp. connata provide a 
great winter spectacle and there is even a festival at 


Bannockburn to celebrate the event. The Bellarine subspecies is 
putting on a good show this year. 

We often associate wattle with spring; however many flower at 
other times. Wirilda Acacia retinodes can flower any time. Which 
is the first wattle to bloom around Geelong? The Cootamundra 
Wattle, A. baileyana, not locally indigenous, but well established 
in gardens, flowers in July, and come early August, the Ballan 
road through the Brisbane Ranges will be lined with the pale gold 
of Myrtle Wattle, A. myrtifolia. Others will follow till there is a 
blaze of gold. 

The Brisbane Ranges are just one of the local bush and 
heathlands where you will find winter orchids. Look down to find 
the ones close to the ground, only a few centimetres high—the 
Helmet Orchids—the Slaty sitting low on its round leaf, or the 
longer-stemmed Veined or the more spoon-shaped Small Helmet 
Orchid. They have no perfume but are thought to be pollinated 
by tiny fungus gnats, which are attracted to them because their 
shape and colour resemble the fungi in which they lay their eggs. 
It might be worth your while to examine the orchid (or your 
photo—they are very photogenic) for a tiny mosquito-like insect. 

You can start looking for orchids that are themselves called 
Gnat, Mosquito and Mayfly. The Mayflies, in a cluster at the end 
of a stem, are dark purplish with long filamentous sepals, the 
Mosquitoes are smaller, dark-green to brown, with five to twelve 
flowers along a stem. The Gnats are similar to the Mosquitoes 
but there are only one to four flowers near the end of the stem. 
These are now known as Cyrtostylis (formerly as Acianthus) 
reniformis (= kidney-shaped), referring to the leaves that are 
green on both sides; the other two species (the Mosquito and 
Mayfly), both still Acianthus, are dark green above, but purple 
beneath. The Mayflies flower later than the other two insect-like 
orchids, but colonies of leaves will be seen for months before. 
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On warm days the flowers may emit an unpleasant odour that 
attracts their own fungus gnats for pollination. 

j 

And then there are the greenhoods, a whole host of them— 
striped, blunt, trim, leafy, tall, dwarf, tiny, red-tip, nodding, 
banded, striated, emerald-lip, mentone, brittle, maroonhood. Can 
you tell the difference? Study them up by the fire at night. You 
may need the Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges, or Orchids 
of the Anglesea District as well as the Internet to help you, and 
there seems to be a minefield of new scientific names— 
Diplodium, Linguella, Bunochilus, Taurodium—but don't be 
sidetracked. When you go to the bush in winter, there is bound to 
be some sort of greenhood around. 

Have you heard of the Winter Sun-orchid? It sounds like a 
contradiction in terms. Thelymitra hiemalis (= belonging to 
winter) is endangered. It opens on cold days. I'm not sure if it 
needs the sun to do so, as is the case with summer-flowering 
Thelymitras. Only 10 plants were known in the wild, until one 
turned up in the Latrobe Valley in July 2012. It was photographed 
and its identification confirmed by the Herbarium. It has 
previously been recorded from the Anglesea area, but not for 
some 40 years and was recorded from the Brisbane Ranges in 
the nineteenth century. It is said to grow in dark grey loamy sand 
in Eucalyptus baxteri or E. w////s//woodland with a heathy 
understorey and may even be favoured by fires or track 
disturbance. Blue or pink with dark spots, it resembles other 
Spotted Sun-orchids, but since it flowers at a completely different 
time and its column appears sufficiently unique, I do not believe 
the claim that it is merely a freak form of T. ixioides or T. 
juncifolia can be sustained. 

A beach walk in the cooler months can be invigorating. Waves 
are never the same twice and I find them endlessly fascinating. 
After wild weather seaweed might be strewn about, waiting for 
you to turn over and discover tiny sandhoppers, which will jump 
up in all directions and them bury themselves in the sand. The 
seaweeds, brown, red and green, are a study in themselves. If 
the tide is low, our rock shelves have pools with anemones and 
seastars, or periwinkles and limpets out in the open, waiting for 
the seawater to return so that they can resume feeding. Like the 
snail we read about in our Eco Book Group, limpets return to 
their home resting place. Periwinkles can withstand dry 
conditions for long periods, with the sun blazing down on them. 
Different species may occupy different vertical levels on a rocky 
shore. 

There is always the chance of a whale on its annual migration 
north from Antarctica. One occasionally makes its way even into 
Coho Bay. Henry the Elephant Seal might pay a return visit. He 
would be larger and older and maybe more aggressive now. 
Some of you will remember going to Point Henry in the pre-dawn 
to watch over him. At Point Lonsdale watch for Albatrosses; you 
have a choice of seven, although the Black-browed and the Shy 
are possibly the most likely. They are huge birds; the Wandering 
Albatross has a wingspan of up to 3.5 metres! Pace that out in 
your living-room. 

If we get good rains and if it not too cold, it will be time for a fungi 
foray, maybe to the wet Otway forests where the variety of colour 
and form—gilled and jellies and corals and fans and bracket- 
can cause a very slow naturalist progress along the track. It is 
easy to be diverted by the ferns, while the moss and lichens, 
which come alive after rain, deserve a whole day to themselves. 


It is after rain that you will hear the frogs. They will be males, 
calling to attract the females. Each has its distinctive call—the 
Eastern Common Froglet winds up its watch, the Spotted Marsh 
Frog clicks two sticks together, the Southern Brown Tree Frog 
calls cree cree cree cree, the Pobblebonk calls its own name and 
the Growling Grass Frog lives up to its name. If they have been 
successful, the fertilised eggs will be in their foamy nests 
(Spotted Marsh Frog and Pobblebonk) or jellied clumps of 500-i- 
in submerged vegetation (Southern Brown Tree Frog) or a 
floating jelly raft which breaks up and sinks (Growling Grass 
Frog). The eggs of the Eastern Common Froglet will be lying 
singly or in loose clumps at the bottom of the pond. 

Our mammals do not hibernate. There are plenty of opportunities 
to go on mammal surveys with Trevor. Because many are 
nocturnal, the only chance you may get to see one up close is in 
the early morning when the animals are released. A Swamp Rat 
does not look the same as a Bush Rat and neither could be 
confused with an Agile Antechinus. 

I have barely mentioned the invertebrates. Many butterflies and 
beetles will wait out the winter as larvae, but you can always 
probe under a piece of bark or lift up a rock to see what is going 
on. Spiders may come inside the house when rain is 
approaching; some carry around their egg sacs, some leave 
them in a safe place to overwinter. There is so much going on in 
ant colonies (many are large and underground) that workers will 
be out foraging for food for the growing brood. Sometimes they 
do strange and unexpected things (read Joe Hubbard’s 
encounter with ants in the May Naturalist). 

Above all, enjoy winter with all your senses, as every good 
naturalist does. 



Wingless Soldier Fly (female) found on a fence at Colac 4 May 2013. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Eco Book Group 

Tuesday 30 July 2013 

The Elephant Whisperer, Lawrence 
Anthony 


Buy or borrow the book and join in the discussion. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Inverieigh, where the two rivers meet 

25 Aprii 2013 
Leader: Craig Moriey 

...Ellinor Campbell 

J ust over the Leigh River bridge at the 
eastern entry to Inverieigh, we entered the 
car park of Lawson’s picnic area to a multitude 
of birdsongs and, in particular, a flock of Purple 
-crowned Lorikeets. These were frustratingly 
difficult to see in the trees despite their 
clamour. 

The walk along the path beside the river was 
quite delightful, with the river lined with mostly 
River Red Gums of varying ages, and a range 
of native trees and bushes on the other side of 
the well-made pathway. Early on, we heard and 
saw a Noisy Friarbird, definitely a highlight of 
the walk and a species rarely seen around 
Geelong. This honeyeater species is included 
on the checklist of birds for the Geelong region 
as a vagrant. It was initially heard and then 
seen in a flowering gum having a noisy 
territorial dispute with several Red Wattlebirds. 

Craig Moriey, our wonderful leader, ensured we 
all had a good view and clearly pointed out its 
salient features as, for many members, it was 
their first sighting of this species. 

There were a number of different water birds 
along the river, plus bush birds. At the meeting 
of the Leigh and Barwon Rivers, a particularly 
attractive spot, large flocks of Wood Ducks 
were swooping over the paddocks, then 
landing and taking off from the water. Several 
raptors were seen during the walk, but most 
were quite distant. On the way down to the 
‘meeting of the rivers’ we had good views of a 
Brown Falcon in a dead tree and then in flight 
and then some of the group spotted a Swamp 
Harrier. On the return journey most of the 
group were treated to a wonderful performance 
by two Black Falcons. An uncommon species 
in the Geelong region, certainly most 
unexpected along the river, the birds circled 
overhead and one even dropped into a shallow 
power-dive! At the furthest point of our ramble 
we heard the noisy scavenging and then saw 
several Crested Shrike-tits actively foraging 
under the bark of trees. These delightful birds 
were able to be enjoyed by everyone, as they 
worked away unconcerned by the close 
attention of 21 birdwatchers. In this same area 
we were interested to see a large number of 
cast-off pupae cases of Hawk Moths lying on 
the ground near the holes they had exited. 

Our ramble had not taken us very far, but there 
had been so much to see we ended up having 
morning tea combined with lunch on our return 
to the picnic area. Craig then shared some 
tasty ANZAC biscuits with us in recognition of 
the day ... ANZAC day. 


Common Name 

No. 

Comment 

Black Swan 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. On river. 

Australian Wood Duck 

160 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Small flock of 12 loafing on 


+ 

river bank upstream of jn. At least 150 in a loose 
association at jn. Generally flocks of 50 to 80. 

Chestnut Teal 

1 + 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

Pacific Black Duck 

20e 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Low nos along rivers. 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. On Barwon downstream of 

Little Pied Cormorant 

1 

jn. 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. On Barwon upstream of jn. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

15 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. At least 1 flock OH and also 
feeding on adj agricultural land. 

Whistling Kite 

2 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Circling over adj agricultural 
land. 

Swamp Harrier 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

Little Eagle 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Circling high OH. Light 
morph. 

Brown Falcon 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

Black Falcon 

2 

Leigh River. Upstream of jn with Barwon River. 1 then 

2nd flew out from over trees. Circled OH, 1 briefly in short 
power dive. Uncommon and unusual along riparian 
woodland. 

Dusky Moorhen 

6e 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

Eurasian Coot 

4 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 2s at 2 sites along river. 

Corella sp. 

4 

Lawsons Pk. Hd and seen flying over. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

4+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several hd and seen. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

40+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Numerous and vocal. 

Eastern Rosella 

lOe 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several prs along rivers. 

Red-rumped Parrot 

20+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Numerous and common 
along rivers; several prs, also at least 2 flocks of 6-8. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

1 

Leigh River. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

20+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several parties along rivers. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

1 + 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. At least 1 hd in scrub adj 
Barwon. 

Spotted Pardalote 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several hd. 

Striated Pardalote 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several hd. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several hd. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Numerous and vocal all the 
way along the rivers. IncI at least 1 in song-flight. 

Red Wattlebird 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several along rivers. Esp at 
flowering eucalpyt. Harassing Noisy Friarbird. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Numerous. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

2+ 

Lawsons Pk. Several hd calling. 

White-naped Honeyeater 


Leigh River/Barwon River jn. On river. 

Noisy Friarbird 

1 

Leigh River. Upstream of jn with Barwon River. Hd and 
seen feeding in eucalypt with profusion of white flowers. 
Flew from tree and chased by Red Wattlebirds and at 
least 1 Magpie. Rare sighting; vagrant to Geelong region. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

3 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 1 and 2 along Leigh. 

Crested Shrike-tit 

4 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 3 different places along 
rivers. 

Golden Whistler 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. F seen well along Leigh. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several hd. 

Australian Magpie 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 1 harassing Noisy Friarbird. 

Grey Fantail 

1 + 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Hd and briefly seen. 

Willie Wagtail 

4+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

Little Raven 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several on adj agricultural 
land. 

Magpie-lark 

4 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. At least 2 prs along rivers. 

Australian Reed-Warbler 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Silent bird foraging in 
eucalypt foliage low over Barwon. 

Silvereye 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Hd at 2 places along rivers. 

Welcome Swallow 

P 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Several OH. 

Common Blackbird 

1 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. At least 1 seen along Leigh. 

Common Myna 

4 

Lawsons Pk. 

Red-browed Finch 

12+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Flock of 10e; also hd. 

House Sparrow 

10+ 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. 

European Goldfinch 

1 + 

Leigh River/Barwon River jn. Hd at least once. 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


nd here they were, same area, same time of day, but 
instead of flying they were concentrated on a small area of a 
fence extension. There was a continuous waving of wings, a blur 
of wings, as they crawled over and under the slats of the 
extension. And for the first time I could say moths, very small, 
with cryptic markings on front wings and coppery-yellow on back. 

Now this was a complete change in their behaviour. Previously I 
thought they could have been Coppers, as in butterfly—an 
exciting idea! All I saw of them as they flew around our courtyard 
was a coppery flash, as the low morning sun caught their wings. 
As it got lighter they would disappear. 

And what caused this 
'excitement', this frenzy of wing 
waving? I thought it had to do 
with mating but where were the 
females? None seemed to be 
present—obviously! So I took 
some blurry photos, recorded the 
event, and forgot it until recently 
when I decided to give these will- 
o-the-wisp moths a name. 
Knowing there are at least 2000 
known species in Victoria this is 
really needle in the haystack 
stuff! 

Well sometimes you get lucky and I reckon I did. The surprise 
was that the females of this species are wingless, so I reckon 
they were safely tucked away behind the slats of the extension, 

releasing a pheromone to get the boys pretty excited. 

*** 

I don't know how I got here but it's a sort of review of recent 
natural history events in Victoria, but bear with me—some of it is 
quite interesting. Just allow for reporters' licence and Joeisms. 

First of all we'll have a look at a Trust for Nature property, en ex¬ 
station, near Mildura, and a census conducted over its extensive 


area (The Age, 23 January 2012). There were a lot of exciting 
finds including a new species of spider which looks like an ant, 
lives with the ants, has a pheromone like the ants and, of course, 
eats its hosts. In all there were seventeen spiders new to science 
and an unbelievable Huntsman Spider 20 cm wide. These new 
discoveries will be added to the 35 000 described species 
worldwide. Just to temper the excitement of new discoveries 
there were 41 plant species listed as rare, vulnerable or 
endangered, and we know how quickly things can change—flood 
and fire ... 

*** 

A biodiversity survey of the Grampians NP {The Age, 27 
November 2012) found a Mountain Dragon lizard, well four of 
them. Previously it was only known from museum specimens. 

And an endangered Smoky Mouse turned up—a healthy 
population. These outstanding finds, among many others, were 
attributed to a fox baiting program paying off. I reckon you could 

say that these creatures are living on the knife edge. 

*** 

Moving on to the Murray-Darling rivers basin, and the threatened 
Eastern Regent Parrot {The Age, 10 April 2012). A National 
Recovery Program is in place aimed at restoration of its habitat— 
large river red gums, mallee woodlands and treed corridors for 
passage between these. There's 1500 breeding pairs of these. 
Plenty you might say but one bad season ... another knife's 
edge. 

*** 

400 species of moths, 10 not before recorded in Victoria (The 
Age, 10 November 2011). Where? Wilsons Promontory NP. 

'Furry and sinister-looking moths that could star in a science 
movie.' Floods and fire here but the recovery—700 species 
which include 500 insects and spiders, 90 bird species, 20 
mammals, plus others still to be identified. 

A good news story to finish on! Can't wait to meet that moth— 
furry and sinister? 

Cheers! 




Moths display 12 Jan 2013 
Belmont. Name: Anestia sp. 

Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Sheila Silver 


... Valda Dedman 


S heila's was the face you first saw as you entered the room 
for a GFNC general meeting. She sat behind our name tags, 
marked you off as you took your magazine and welcomed new 
members to the Club. This was a role she took on when there 
was a gap left by Peter Williams' death, and with her warm 
personality she was eminently suited to it. 

Sheila joined the GFNC in 1998, not long after she had retired to 
Geelong and soon became part of the fabric of the Club, ready to 
help out wherever there was a need. For instance, by 2001 she 
was regularly on the magazine mailing roster. 

She was interested in all facets of natural history. She came to 
the plant group, to the bird group, to the Eco book group (she 
loved reading and had a large and varied personal library) and 
enjoyed the fellowship of wider naturalist gatherings with 
SEANA. Her love of travel took her all over the world, but 
Australia was her home for the last half of her life. 


My last encounter with her in the field was at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve in late March. We were taking part in a butterfly 
walk, but Sheila drew my attention to an unusual leaf blister that 
she had spotted. She always looked for something extra, a 
natural curiosity leading her to linger and probe behind bark or 
find a flower that the rest of us had missed. 

Lily Sherwood used to bake a special fruit-filled Christmas cake, 
which was raffled at the December general meeting. After Lily's 
death it was Sheila who provided the cake, made to the same 
recipe. A thoughtful gesture, so typical of Sheila. 

She was a very private person, who preferred to stay in the 
background, yet everyone knew Sheila. She was as solidly 
dependable as the Aberdeen granite of her native city and 
possessed the sterling qualities of the best Silver. 
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Vale Dr Sheila Allison Siiver 


S heila was born in Aberdeen and completed her medical 
training there, working in several hospitals in Aberdeen. 
After her parents died, she decided to emigrate—first to New 
Zealand and then later settling in Melbourne where she worked 
for about 10 years as a GP, highly successful and popular with 
her patients—an old-fashioned family doctor. When the clinic 
enlarged and adopted computers (never a favourite with Sheila) 
she resigned and with friends bought into a caravan park 
business. This proved very hard work, but eventually flourished. 
After selling out from this venture, she retired to Abervale. 


Many GFNC members will remember Sheila not just from club 
meetings and excursions but as a wonderful companion on the 
many GFNC, SEANA and ANN campouts she attended over 
the years as her love of the outback took her travelling 
whenever possible. She was an acute observer, often the first 
to find the unusual, the rare, or simply the beautiful and would 
see the really small things—tiny fragile fungi, small buds on 
mosses, a busy caterpillar. Sheila’s quiet enthusiasm, her 
willingness to share her knowledge with others and her 
generous assistance on activities such as the welcome desk at 
general meetings will be remembered by us all. 


Sheila had a wide range of interests including literature and 
classical music and was deeply involved with community 
activities, including GFNC, Probus, USA, Spinners & Weavers 
group and the Amadeus Music Society, and as a volunteer at 
Anam Cara House. Her humility, empathy and understanding 
were brought to all these activities. 


Deborah Evans, 
Peter Turner, 
Rosalind Smallwood 
Photos: V. Dedman 




GFNC excursion: Jerringot 
19 May 2013 

... Valda Dedman 


W e were lucky to have a warm sunny day for our Jerringot 
excursion. As well as the usual observations, our aim was 
to look at the wetlands as they relate to the Draft Jerringot 
Wetland Reserve Masterplan (conveniently on display outside 
the bird hide) and consider any further recommendations to the 
Plan. 

After some good rains, the water level was up, especially in the 
south wetland. We started here, in the bird hide and before long 
were recording a swan and teal and coots and moorhens. We 
saw no crakes, as the mudflats were now covered, but we all 
agreed it was a good spot for birdwatching, although we felt it 
was time the design of the hide was modified, maybe to include a 
second level, something similar to the proposed hide in the 
Masterplan. 

We then walked along the western side of the opposite, more 
northerly, wetland, to the input drain, where some previous work 
has been done to clean and filter incoming silt and rubbish. It is 
proposed to improve the water quality inputs to the whole 
Jerringot system, which is filled largely by stormwater. Works 
would include sediment traps. We found evidence at every inlet 


of litter that has accumulated since Cleanup Australia Day in 
March. 

The Masterplan provides for a continuing shared pathway linking 
to the north of Belmont Common. We chose to return via the 
disused rail trail between two sections of wetland, a much more 
acceptable route for naturalists. We then went past the golf club 
car park, noted that the old Skat building had disappeared, and 
reached the intended site of the second bird hide. The problem 
with this site, at present, is the absence of birdlife. This area has 
become silted up, as has the former 'big hole', which as a result, 
has also been invaded by cumbungi (typha). Most of the 
connecting channels are also choked with cumbungi, so they 
cannot carry out their primary water transport function. The 
Masterplan acknowledges that typha is a problem in parts of the 
wetlands. A full hydraulic survey has at last been done, but the 
original water regime is probably not working very well at 
present. 

We continued northwards beside the golf driving range. Since it 
is no longer fenced, the track was well supplied with golf balls. 
The River Sheoak, Casuarina cunninghamiana, not locally 
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indigenous, seemed to be spreading. The northern section of the 
golf course appeared to have been reconfigured and we were 
unable to easily reach the most northerly section of the Jerringot 
wetland system (designated Belmont Common North Wetland on 
the Masterplan). Since a formal track is not envisaged beyond 
the second bird hide, we were pleased to be able to still walk 
here, and if the 'big hole' is cleared, it could become a fine 
birdwatching site once more. The Beaded Glasswort areas were 


noted. The Masterplan provides for control of kikuyu near these 
saltmarsh areas; it is invasive in many other areas also. 

We circumnavigated Jerringot South, distracted first by 
butterflies, a Small Grass-blue and then a lovely Monarch drifting 
along a little above head height. A raptor high up to the south of 
the golf course also caused some excitement and it was agreed 
it was a Little Eagle. The site of a proposed weir with removeable 
plate on an outlet channel half way along the cycle 
track was choked with cumbungi and would certainly 
not convey water, surplus or otherwise, from Jerringot 
to a golf course dam. The Red Gum thicket was 
looking fine, with no trace of blackberries. However, 
one of the bat boxes had fallen down. Bats have had 
time to establish in the boxes, but no survey has yet 
been undertaken. The ephemeral wetland at the edge 
of the golf course was dry and we heard no Growling 
Grass Frogs. We heard Common Froglets several 
times during our walks. 

Other birds of interest for the morning were 68-i- 
Crested Pigeons that settled on power lines after a 
Collared Sparrowhawk hunting near the river 
scattered birds. Such a large number would have 
been unimaginable here a few years ago. More drama 
when a solitary Cattle Egret was chased by a White¬ 
faced Heron. Drama for us when pelicans flew 
overhead. 

We had a much more extensive tour of Jerringot than 
usual and could appreciate the variety of its wetlands. 
We recommend that the main Jerringot board at the 
entrance road be placed in a much more prominent 
position; the large golf club board dominates, whereas 
this is also the entrance to the Jerringot Wetland 
Reserve. 

We drove to the old Breakwater bridge for lunch. 

Since the new bridge over the Barwon was opened, 
this area can only be accessed from the east, so it is 
quiet. It was easy birdwatching from a sunny table 
beside the river. A Great Egret was fishing, coots 
were feeding on weed close to the bank, darters 
cackled. Purple Swamphens clambered over of the 
tall reeds and families of Australasian Grebes swam 
at their edge. 

We walked upstream along the riverside track. On our 
left at first was a wide open grassed space, formerly 
the motocross track. There had been plans by CoGG 
to create treed areas and wetlands here, but the only 
signs we saw were about twenty plants in tree guards 
near the new bridge. The river here is wide and 
pleasant; some of the Sunday afternoon peace was 
shattered by a speedboat that continually went up and 
down this stretch, no doubt helping to undermine the 
banks. The golf course was a quiet and green space, 
although the birds were mostly hiding at this time of 
day. 

Twelve bird species were recorded for the afternoon. 
They included three we had not seen during the 
morning, bringing the day's total to 41 species. 

Thanks to Barry Lingham and Polly Cutcliffe for 
compiling the bird lists. 


Birds seen during the morning at Jerringot 

Common Name 

No. 

Comment 

Black Swan 

1 

Single bird on main pond. 

Grey Teal 

c12 

On south end of main pond. 

Chestnut Teal 

c30 

On main pond. 

Northern Mallard 

1 + 

Male mallard with white farmyard duck. 

Pacific Black Duck 

c8 

On main pond. 

Australasian Grebe 

1 

On main pond. 

Spotted Dove 

c6 

Scattered around the area. 

Crested Pigeon 

68+ 

Large number on power lines across northern 
pond after a sparrowhawk hunted along the 
river zone and scattered birds. 

Australian Pelican 

2+ 

Overhead. 

Cattle Egret 

1 + 

One on northern pond, chased by White-faced 
Heron. One (possibly same bird) flew into 
main pond. 

White-faced Heron 

1 

On northern pond. Chasing Cattle Egret. 

Australian White Ibis 

2 

On main pond. 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

Over northern pond. 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

Gliding swiftly just above treetops along 

Barwon River area. 

Swamp Harrier 

1 

Flying over the golf course. 

Little Eagle 

1 

High above Breakwater bridge area. 

Purple Swamphen 

c20 

On northern pond, main pond and the 
waterhole at NW end of golf course. 

Dusky Moorhen 

CIO 

On main pond. 

Eurasian Coot 

c20 

On main pond. A dead bird near golf course 
carpark. 

Black-winged Stilt 

6 

On main pond. 

Masked Lapwing 

2 

Near main pond. 

Silver Gull 

CIO 

South end of main pond. 

Galah 

CIO 

Flock passing through golf course. 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

4 

In red gums. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

cl 2 

In undergrowth around the area. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

1 + 

In red gums. 

Red Wattlebird 

c8 

In red gums. 

Grey Butcherbird 

c20 

Heard several times. 

Australian Magpie 

c6 

In open areas. 

Willie Wagtail 

2 

Near golf course carpark. 

Little Raven 

c8 

Around the area. 

Magpie-lark 

c4 

Around the area. 

Little Grassbird 

2 

In reeds opposite the bird hide. 

Silvereye 

2+ 

Heard passing through. 

Welcome Swallow 

4+ 

Around the area. 

Common Blackbird 

1 

Near main pond. 

Common Starling 

3 

Near main pond. 

Red-browed Finch 

10+ 

Near waterhole at NW end of golf course. 

Birds seen in the afternoon at Breakwater 

Australasian Darter 

2 

Calling, across river and downstream at 
Breakwater 

Australasian Grebe 

10 

Including 2 imm. Swimming and diving at 
edge of reed banks 

Eastern Great Egret 

1 

Fishing under rail bridge 

Purple Swamphen 

4 

Clambering about tall reeds 

Eurasian Coot 

6 

Two feeding among water ribbons close to 
bank at Breakwater 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

2 

Heard 

Superb Fairy-wren 

5 

On walking track beside river 

Striated Pardalote 

2 

Heard in trees beside walking trac 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

12 

Heard and seen in Red Gums at Breakwater 

Red Wattlebird 

10 

About picnic area at Breakwater 

Australian Magpie 

1 

Open area 

Magpie-lark 

1 

Open area 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Honeypot Track 

23 May 2013 
Leader: Kay Campbeil 

...Rosemary Turner 


T hirteen members joined Kay Campbell on Hendy Main Road. While we 
gathered, a little group of flame robins flitted around the nearby fence 
line; we only saw them as we prepared to drive off to Honeypot Track, and 
then they left too! 

The cool wind kept up all morning and Kay warned us there were NO birds 
on her recce visit a few days earlier. 

As we walked along the heath areas, with lovely views over the hills and 
coast, a few birds nevertheless showed up. Kay called up the Southern 
Emu-wrens, and eventually some of us saw 2 or 3 of the dainty creatures 
we had all heard squeaking in the undergrowth. Other sightings were 
restricted, with a meagre total of 23 species, but the paths were sunny, the 
plant life thriving and the company great. 

Our warm thanks to Kay for her thoughtful and cheery leadership. 


Bird list 


Whistling Kite 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Southern Emu-wren 
Yellow Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
Golden Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 
Little Raven 
Flame Robin* 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
* On fence along Hendy Main 
Rd, near corner of Anglesea 
Rd. 


Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot survey round up, May 2013 

...Craig Morley* 


A las no OBPs were found on our patch during this survey. 

They are out there somewhere so please take care and 
keep an eye out when in suitable habitat, or even not so suitable 
habitat, and please report any grassy-green parrots the size of 
Blue-winged Parrots. 

A total of just over 350 Blue-winged Parrots was recorded, from 
9 sites, with good numbers around Lake Connewarre 110 (east 
side), 52 (south side) 53 (Salt Swamp); Avalon Saltworks 59; 
Bancoora 29 and Breamlea 27. 

Almost 50 observers volunteered to take part in the surveys—a 
wonderful effort—well done AND thank you! Many were 
rewarded with good to very good views of Blue-winged Parrots 
and there were many other highlights. White-bellied Sea-Eagles 
were seen at two locations. Spotted Harriers continue to pop-up 
being observed at several sites and Peregrine Falcons were 
reported from two sites. A Black Falcon put in a cameo 
performance for the enthralled observers on the east side of 
Lake Connewarre as it came from nowhere rose up into the sun 
and then dropped and accelerated rapidly through the wheat- 


grass, re-appeared, and then disappeared as quickly as it had 
first appeared. A tandem hunting effort of two Hobbies was also 
a highlight. Banded Stilts are numerous and widespread on our 
wetlands at present. They are wonderful birds so please get out 
and have a look if you haven’t seen these beaut birds or you just 
want to see them again ... and again ... Freshwater Lake or 
Thompson Creek (Bream Creek) at Breamlea or the big lagoon 
at the back of the shacks at Avalon (public access from road— 
the rest is permit only) are good places to start looking. Some 
Black-tailed Native-hens are still with us and some observers 
were fortunate enough to see Buff-banded Rails and Australian 
Spotted Crakes. 

Orange-bellied Parrot Surveys for 2013 

27-28 July 
14-15 September 

If you’d like to take part please contact Craig Morley. 
craigmorley5(a)bigpond.com 

*Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group 
Coordinator. 



The Geelong Field Naturalists Club is starting a cadet group. We are looking for members aged 6-16 to form a cadet group, meeting 
one evening per month. Activities will be varied with half/full day outings on a Saturday or Sunday. We will be looking at holding 
camps, if everyone is interested. The group will be managed by member Jeff Dagg. Jeff is currently employed in the disability 
services area and spent 30 years in the Scouting Movement. He has a First Aid Certificate and Working with Children Certificate. 

We are holding a come and meet day at Serendip Sanctuary on Sunday 23 June from 11.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. BYO BBQ, come 
and find out what we are planning. There will be activities for the children. Explore the wonderful world of water birds. Meet members 
of the Geelong Field Naturalist Club. 

If you are interested but cannot make this day and want more details mail your contact information to: Cadets, GFNC, P.O Box 1047, 
Geelong Vic 3220 or email contact details to fncadets(g)gmail.com and we will get back to you. 
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Butterfly report 


M onarchs are spectacular 
butterflies. Some people still 
regard them as interlopers, although 
they arrived here naturally more than 
140 years ago. They have been 
spotted at sea up to 500 km from land. 
They appear to drift slowly through the 
air, although their cruising speed has 
been clocked at 30 km per hour, with 
bursts of up to 50 km per hour if 
alarmed. It would be interesting to 
know where exactly our local 
Monarchs have been heading this 
past month. Many of the sightings 
have been near the coast, and they 
have often been flying north. However, 
we know from previous records that 
some, at least, pupate and overwinter 
here. 

Dr. Courtney Smithers from the 
Australian Museum began tagging 
Monarchs (also known as Wanderers) 
in the 1970s using many volunteers 
from the wider community, and from his 
studies we now know that 
overwintering populations around 
Sydney and Adelaide move into 



... Valda Dedman 

Melbourne and surrounds during 
summer. Our own records include 
caterpillars feeding on Swan Plant in 
March and April and we have noted 
adults flying from late January 
(Brisbane Ranges) until early June 
(2012 at Anglesea golf course). We 
have also observed them in 
September 2010 in South Lerderderg 
Gorge and September 2012 at Point 
Henry. There are many questions yet 
to be answered and your observations 
may help answer them. 

The Common Browns seem to have 
disappeared from town, but are still 
present in the woodlands to our north. 
Marilyn is keeping a special watch over 
their seasonal disappearance. 

Recorders: DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; GFNC, Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club members 
(Jerringot excursion); JC, Jenny Carr; 
JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor 
Pescott 


Common Grass-blue, Jerringot. Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Cabbage White 

19/05/13 

Western Treatment Plant, Werribee, 6 scattered about the farm 

JN 


19/05/13 

Jerringot wetlands, 8 scattered about the wetlands 

GFNC 


23/05/13 

Present through Western treatment Treatment Plant, Werribee, small numbers 

TFI 

Common Brown 

25/04/13 

Southern Lerderderg Gorge, 1 female 



02/05/13 

Steiglitz, 5 females 

MHe, DHe 


05/05/13 

Long Forest Long Point Track, 3 females 

MHe, DHe 


09/05/13 

Brisbane ranges Watehole Track, 8 females 

MHe, DHe 


19/05/13 

Steiglitz, 1 female, faded 

MHe, DHe 


24/05/13 

Long Forest Mallee Track, 1 female 

MHe, DHe 

Meadow Argus 

19/05/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1 in 21st Century Garden 

DTy 

Monarch 

10/05/13 

Pt Henry, 3, photographed 

JC 


11/05/13 

Pt Lonsdale, 2 at main carpark overlooking The Rip. Flying northerly, along cliff top abouti min 
apart, 12. 45 p.m., fine and warm 

TFI 


19/05/13 

Jerringot wetlands, 1 flying northwards above head height 

GFNC 


19/05/13 

Western Treatment Plant, Werribee, 1 on Beach Rd near boat ramp, 1 near Lake Borrie. 

JN 


19/05/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1 flying E-W in afternoon 

DTy 


23/05/13 

Pt Wilson, south end of Pousties Rd, 1 flying south through the plantation. 11.00 a.m. 

TFI 

Common Grass-blue 

19/05/13 

Jerringot wetlands, 1 photographed, flying about and settling 

GFNC 


19/05/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, several in afternoon in 21st Century Garden 

DTy 

Saltbush Blue 

02/05/13 

Black Rocks 

TP 


Fauna survey dates 

The following dates have been set for the next three months: 

11-14 July: Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises, west of 
Colac. 

8-11 August: site still to be decided. 

5-8 September: site still to be decided. 

Each of these will involve the use of Elliott traps and cameras 
only. 

Depending on the weather, subsequent surveys will include the 
use of harp and funnel traps if the temperature is sufficiently 
warm for bats and reptiles to be active. 


Next fauna survey 

Anglesea Heath near Gum Flat 
Thursday 6 to Sunday 9 June 2013 

Meet at the bridge over the creek at the bottom the slope on 
Gum Flats Road, west of Forest Road. From there we will 
proceed to the trapping site. 

Thursday 6 June: meet at 1.00 p.m. to set the Elliott traps. 
Friday 7 June and Saturday 8 June: meet at 8.30 a.m. to check 
the traps. 

Sunday 9 June: meet at 8.30 a.m. to check and collect the 
traps. 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Fauna Atlas additions 

It seems time to consolidate the mammal and herpetology, and other fauna, records into the one report, and while there will be 
separations into the three groups, all will be under the one heading. They are all part of the Fauna Study Group focus so should be 
kept together. Note: some of the records are from late last year; however, they are well worth recording as they all add to our 
knowledge of faunal species. 





Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

02/12/12 

You Yangs. Observed on several occasions in November and December 2012. 

EWt 

Koala 

4 

15/11/12 

You Yangs, in Turntable and Branding Yard areas, four members of the same family, 
identified as part of an on-going Koala study: Smoky (grandmother), Pat (mother), 

Banjo (dependent joey of Pat) and Clancy (3 year-old dependent young of Pat). The 
research into the You Yangs Koalas is made possible by being able to identify 
individual animals by nose markings and other features. 

EWt 


1 

31/03/13 

Road-killed 3.5 km south of Forrest on the Apollo Bay Road. 

TP 


1 

09/05/13 

Whinray Road. Meredith. A small individual feeding on eucalypt leaves. 

WCo 

Common Brushtail Possum 


31/12/12 

You Yangs, in a tree hollow with its head and tail outside; perhaps it was too hot to go 
fully into the hollow. 

EWt 

Sugar Glider 

1 or 2 

17/05/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; climbing to the tree-top. Rustling sounds suggested there 
was a second one present. 

WCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 

2 

10/12/12 

You Yangs, an adult and young observed. 

EWt 


2 

09/05/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith, sighted separately. 

WCo 


4 

09/05/13 

Highton. At 5.30 a.m., squeaking sounds heard and on looking up saw four 'possumy' 
shapes, including one small one. By torch-light they were seen to be ringtail possums 
that were on the powerlines in the street. The young one was desperately scrambling 
to get onto its mother’s back. One of the four was a short distance away from the 
others. These wires seem to be 'possum highways!' 

DE 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

6 

19/05/15 

Noted along the Moorabool River walk at Batesford at 6.30 p.m. 

SO 

Red-necked Wallaby 

3 

18/05/13 

Yeodene, between Forrest and Colac, noted separately along Westwood Road and the 
Colac-Forrest Road nearby. 

SI,TP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

09/05/13 

Waterhole Track, Brisbane Ranges, erupted from cover in woodland with dense growth 

MHe, 




of saplings. 

DHe 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

2 

13/04/13 

Caught at Yaugher. 

TP 

Large Forest Bat 

1 

13/04/13 

Caught at Yaugher. 

TP 

Red Fox 

1 

31/03/13 

At 2.00 a.m., noted in the backyard of the house in Grey street, Bacchus Marsh...a bit 
cheeky! 

DH 

Fallow Deer 

1 

14/05/13 

A white male; emerged from pines onto a grassy area beside the Morrisons-Ballan 

Road, about 5 km north of Morrisons, at about 4.30 p.m 

CCo 

Seen on a twilight walk beside Whinray Road, Meredith, between 5.45 and 6.30 p.m., on a warm, clear night with some smoke haze, on 11/05/13—a 
small Koala feeding in a low eucalypt, 3 Eastern Grey Kangaroos in a paddock beside the road, a few small bats flying above the road, 2 Common 
Ringtail Possums (not near each other) sitting on branches high in mature gumtrees, and a small possum—probably a Sugar Glider —in a clump of 

trees in a lane off the road; it look down then ran up a sloping tree trunk. WCo (A great collection of mammals in such a short time! TP) 






Reptiles and amphibians 


Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) 

1 

17/12/12 

You Yangs, observed. 

EWt 


1 

27/12/12 

You Yangs, observed. 

EWt 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

12/12/12 

Serendip Sanctuary, observed. 

EWt 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

17/12/12 

You Yangs, observed. 

EWt 

Eastern Snake-necked Turtie 


09/11/12 

Serendip Sanctuary, observed. 

EWt 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 

1 

01/05/13 

Belmont, heard calling from the garden during light rain, 1.00 p.m. 

TP 

Pobbiebonk Frog 

2 

30/11/12 

You Yangs, in a pond full of duckweed. 

EWt 

(On 18/05/13 at Birnham Station, 

on the Beechy Rail-trail, a frog was heard calling—a triple growling note and the same call was heard again at 

Yaugher on 26/05/13. On both occasions it was during the morning. At this stage the identity of the caller is not known, but the most likely species is 
the Southern Smooth Froglet. This is a small, cryptic species that lives in damp litter. Its known range extends into the western end of the Otway 

Ranges, and from there into South Australia. It is more commonly met in Tasmania.) 






Fishes 


Globefish 

r 

02/05/13 

Washed onto the beach just east of Black Rocks. 

TP 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echidna Walkabout; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SI, Shona Innes; SO, Stuart 
Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook 
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Point Richards Reserve fauna search 
9-16 May, 2013 

GPS 55292320E, 5778887N, alt 7m. 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with DSE permit 10006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12. 


...Trevor Pescott 


T he Point Richards Flora and Fauna Reserve covers 53 ha 
and is managed by the Bellarine Bayside Committee of 
Management. 

It is vegetated with three plant communities—Coastal Grassland, 
Coastal Woodland and Coastal Wetland. Weeds are a problem, 
but there is an active, on-going program of eradication of the 
main species including Coast Wattle. One tree present in small 
numbers is Coast Banksia Banksia integrifolia] historical records 
show that the species was here at the time of European 
settlement, as it was at Queenscliff and Point Lonsdale. A stand 
of Coast Manna Gums Eucalyptus viminalis ssp. prioriana 
includes adult trees and young specimens. There is a good 
population of Growling Grass Frogs in the reserve, although at 
the present time there is no water in the wetlands so they were 
not calling. Records show that as many as six species of 
amphibians have been recorded there; however, the only one we 
heard was the Southern Brown Tree Frog. Up until about 1980, 
there was also a population of Southern Brown Bandicoots living 
there, but they vanished at about the same time the last ones 
were recorded elsewhere on the Bellarine Peninsula. The most 
interesting bird in the reserve is the Brown Quail, indeed this 
seems to be one of the most important sites for the bird in our 
region. There is a network of walking tracks through the reserve, 
and it is well worth a visit particularly in the early morning. 

Elliott and harp traps 

On 9/05/13 we set 35 small Elliott traps as follows: 

1-10 under mature Coast Manna Gums and in adjacent 
grassland. 

11-25 adjacent to the now dry wetland at the south end of the 
reserve, where dense carpets and curtains of Bower Spinach 
cover the ground and lower branches of Blackwood trees. 

We found many small scrapes in the ground where animals 
had apparently been feeding on Oxalis sp. bulbs—some 
stems and shells remained. 

26-35 in grassland, among grasses, sedges and beneath 
shrubs, at the north end of the reserve near the ‘airstrip’. 

We also set 2 harp traps beneath the Coast Manna Gum canopy. 


Results 

10/05/13: trap 28 
11/05/13: trap 9 
16 
28 

30 

31 

Harp trap 
12/05/13: trap 8 
16 

27 

28 
29 

31 

32 


House Mouse Mus musculus 
2 House Mice in the same trap 
House Mouse 
House Mouse 

Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus 
House Mouse 

1 Little Forest Bat Vespadelus vulturnus 

House mouse 

House Mouse 

House Mouse 

House mouse 

House Mouse 

House Mouse 

House Mouse 


In total: 1 Little Forest Bat, 1 Brown Rat, 13 House Mice. 


Cameras 

On 12/05/13 we set two PixController cameras in the Bower 
Spinach/Blackwood site. These were collected on 16/05/13 after 
four nights. 

Camera 1 focussed on an area where there was extensive 
diggings. Result: no photographs. 

Camera 2 focussed on an area where there were many Oxalis 
plants, but no fresh diggings. 

Result: a total of 17 photographs, in which 9 had no animal, there 
was one photograph of a Brown Rat, and 7 photographs of a 
European Rabbit. Just what the rabbit was doing is not clear, but 
it had apparently scratched one spot in the spinach, and returned 
to exactly the same place on four occasions over the next 24 
hours. 


Mammals 

Little Forest Bat: One caught, a male, wt 4.6 g, fore-arm 
27.1 mm. 

House Mouse: 13 trapped. 

Brown Rat: One trapped, one photographed. 

Red Fox: A den observed, many scats present. 

European Rabbit: One photographed, scats and scrapes noted. 


Amphibians 

Southern Brown Tree Frog: A few heard calling. 

Birds 

Although no systematic bird-watching was undertaken, the 
following species were seen: 


Brown Quail (several small 
coveys noted) 

Chestnut Teal (2) 

Spotted Dove 
Crested Pigeon 
Fork-tailed Swift (1) 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Collared Sparrowhawk (1) 
Spotted Harrier (1) 

Swamp Harrier 
Purple Swamphen (3) 
Masked Lapwing 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
(small flocks) 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird (small flocks) 
New Holland Honeyeater 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike (1) 

Golden Whistler 

Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Magpie-lark 

Flame Robin (1 adult male, 3 
brown) 

Golden-headed Cisticola 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
Mistletoebird (1 female) 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 


Thanks 

Garry Kendell, Coastal Conservation Officer in charge of the 
management of the reserve, for providing vehicle access, and 
assisting with setting and collecting the traps and cameras; 
Gordon McCarthy, Tracey Hinton and Tom Fletcher for 
assistance in setting, checking and collecting the equipment. 
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A walk down memory ... beach 


...Trevor Pescott 


B ack in the 1950s and 60s I spent a lot of time beach¬ 
combing, particularly between Barwon Heads and Black 
Rocks. My companions were Duncan MacKenzie, Tom Fletcher 
and often Rob MacKenzie and Cliff Tingate. We searched the 
shore for beach-cast birds, particularly after stormy weather, for it 
was then more likely we would find birds that had died at sea. 

We came to know the seabirds well for our walks brought a 
wealth of specimens to study. In winter, giant-petrels (this was 
before the two species were separated) would gather at Black 
Rocks where the sewer outfall deposited the city’s waste just at 
the shoreline, for they are major scavengers of the sea. One day 
we counted 70 of these great birds on the water just beyond the 
rocks. On another occasion, Duncan asked if he could borrow 
my car, a Hillman Minx, to check something a little way back 
along the beach. On his return I was horrified to find that on the 
back seat was a giant-petrel with a broken wing! 


Having spent most of my time recently in the 
bush, chasing mammals and reptiles—and 
gumtrees—I resolved to have a day walking 
the ocean beach, so it was on 2 May that I 
arranged a lift to Breamlea, and a 
rendezvous at Barwon Heads at 2.00 p.m. to 
return to Belmont. It was a fine, mild day and 
by chance a very low tide when I walked 
onto the beach at Breamlea at 8.30 a.m. 

The low tide meant there was a lot of beach 
between the dunes and the water’s edge, a 
lot of sand to search for beach-cast birds. 

The first birds noted was a pair of Hooded 
Plovers standing among some seaweed just 
above the water’s edge, with a few Silver 
Gulls for company. I headed east towards the Barwon Heads 
Bluff, just visible in the haze, and I realised I had made a 
mistake—I was walking towards the sun, making visibility difficult 
until the sun was higher in the sky. Black Rocks were reached 
uneventfully, and to pass the most difficult section I climbed onto 
the headland under which the sewer outfall passed. I scanned 
the rocks for oystercatchers and other birds—nothing there but 
one White-faced Heron fishing in the rock-pools. 

On the headland were more birds—magpies, lapwings, ibises, 
fairy-wrens and chats. I looked closely at the boulders in case a 
lizard or two had come out to bask in the sunshine, but perhaps it 
was already too late in autumn for that to happen. There was one 
blue butterfly that was making the most of the warmth by 
flaunting its beauty, so I took photographs to later identify the 
species for Valda’s records. But for now it was time for a brief 
rest and morning tea. At my feet was a mat of noonflower with 
scattered Sea Celery and various grasses, and lichens on the 
rocks, typical salt-sprayed vegetation where even the Mirror 
Bushes and Boxthorn struggled to rise far above the ground. 

From Black Rocks to Blue Rocks with its concrete-like 
conglomerate among the boulders had little to offer, but at the 
eastern edge of the rocks were waders—Red-capped and 
Double-banded Plovers, and Red-necked Stints, a few of them 
with hints of their beautiful breeding plumage. If they were still to 
leave for their nesting areas in Siberia, they would need to hurry! 
As I scanned the birds I noticed, briefly, what appeared to be 
another bird, like a stint but larger and whiter—a Sanderling 


perhaps? But when I tried to find it for a closer look it was not to 
be found ... a mystery unsolved. 

As I stood on the wide beach scanning the rocks for the elusive 
bird, I became aware of the stints coming towards me. Puzzled, I 
watched them as they began to feed voraciously, repeatedly 
probing the sand with their beaks, and I realised that the ocean 
tide had turned. While there was no obvious change in the 
waves, I think the change in soil pressure had encouraged the 
invertebrates in the sand to rise nearer the surface, ready for the 
fresh flush of seawater arrived. This brought them to within reach 
of the short-billed stints. 

I trudged on, pausing briefly at the body of a Globefish, then 
found the first of three Little Penguin bodies I would eventually 
discover. Close to Thirteenth Beach I found another pair of 

Hooded Plovers, this time near the foot of the 
dunes above the high-tide strand. They were 
surprisingly quiet, perhaps used to the 
presence of people, and not disturbed unless 
too closely pressed, or chased by dogs. It 
was here that I found the second of the beach 
-washed birds—a prion, but which species? 
From a long-stored memory ... the beak is 
slender, there are no exposed lamellae, the 
tip-hook is small, and the black tip to the tail 
is only about 20 mm wide. Surely this was a 
Slender-billed Prion, Pachyptila belcheri. 

The Slender-billed Prion is the only bird, as 
far as I know, that has Geelong as its type 
locality, and the only Australian bird whose 
name honours Charles Belcher. In his classic 
The Birds of the District of Geeiong, Austraiia Belcher writes - 
After a heavy tempest in June 1911, I found the remains of 
twenty birds ...on the beach at Torquay. They had, doubtiess, 
battied against the inshore wind tiii, unabie any ionger to keep 
out to sea and safety, they feii exhausted on the sand and were 
iiteraiiy beaten to death by the surges. (The Siender-biiied Prion) 
was not known untii the examination by Mr. G. M. Matthews in 
Engiand of the birds which I found...on the beach at Torquay in 
1911. Two were deemed to be entirety new to science, and were 
named for the first time accordingiy. 

I decided to take this specimen with me to later check reference 
books about its identity, and trudged on. At Thirteenth Beach 
there is a large notice board that states No Horses Past This 
Point, but the riders of the horses I had seen from Black Rocks 
on the beach were either illiterate or, more likely, ignored the 
notice for the tracks, and the dung heap I later found, were well 
past the sign. Well, after all there were no others on the beach 
today so why bother about the notice! 

Shortly after this another find—a prion, but one with a wider, 
longer beak, clearly different from the first I had found. This was 
added to my hand-luggage for later examination. 

At last, well past midday and after four hours of walking I 
reached the start of the Barwon Heads Bluff. I perched on a rock, 
poured a cup of coffee and opened my lunch-box—nothing 
elaborate, but welcome, a couple of sandwiches, although in 

... Continued next page 


‘The Slender-billed 
Prion is the only 
bird, as far as I 
know, that has 
Geelong as its type 
locality.’ 
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(Cont. from previous page) 

truth I was beginning to feel the effects of the walk and had little 
appetite. I still had an hour and a half to reach my destination, and 
it was beginning to look increasingly remote both in time and 
distance. 

After the welcome rest, I continued on, but now with the towering 
eroded cliffs and not dunes at my side. The rock formations here 
are superb, beautiful in their rugged way, where wind and rain 
had combined to sculpt grottoes and pillars at the face of the 
cliffs. There are pipes where tree roots have been encased in 
limestone, often forming complex patterns in the cliff-face. It was 
on this section of beach that the last of my avian discoveries was 
made, a beach-washed Fluttering Shearwater. It is a New 
Zealander that, like the Double-banded Plovers I saw earlier, 
comes close to the Australian shores to feed. Why it, and the 


other birds, died is not known for there are many hazards that 
face the seabirds and waders. 

The last decision to make was the choice of stairway from beach 
to roadway—there are several along the ocean-side of the Bluff. I 
selected one, and struggled up one flight to the next, pausing on 
each landing to rest, until the road was reached. The last part of 
the walk was literally downhill, made easier by the pleasant 
serenade of Singing Honeyeaters, and then by the squawking of 
wattlebirds. I reached my rendezvous with 15 minutes to spare! 

Footnote: The identification of the Thin-billed Prion and the 
second bird, an Antarctic Prion, as well as the Sanderling, were 
confirmed after discussions with Craig Morley, Barry Lingham, 
Tom Fletcher and John Newman—my thanks to them. The 
butterfly was a Saltbush Blue. 


Snippets from the past 


Mud Island Campout, 29-31 January, 1977 

About 20 people including B.O.C. members and others from 
Melbourne, Ballarat and Warmambool attended the annual long- 
weekend campout at Mud Island. Weather conditions were quite 
good, and some mistnetting of storm-petrels was possible at 
night. 

A total of 596 storm-petrels were banded by Mr. Geoff Gayner and Mr. 

Vin Yeoman, all adult birds caught in mistnets on Saturday and 
Sunday nights. Wading birds were numerous, and several large flocks 
of Curlews were one of the highlights; ‘best’ bird was the Broad¬ 
billed Sandpiper identified by several observers, while Grey 
Plovers, Tattlers, Greater Knots, Double-banded Dotterel, 
Mongolian and Large Sand-dotterels were also recorded. 


...Rob Ganly 

Five species of terns (Caspian, Crested, Eastern Common, Fairy and 
Little) were noted -- the first two with flying young and the Fairy 
with a colony brooding eggs (see Geelong Advertiser Feb. 24). 
Pelicans were also present in large numbers, with a flock of over 
100 individuals seen; Royal Spoonbills, five cormorant species. 
Fantailed Warbler, Grey Teal and White Ibis were also seen. 

In all, 51 species of birds were recorded. Rabbits are still 
present, and they are doing some damage by ‘pruning’ the remaining tea- 
trees planted several years ago. Fisheries and Wildlife Division 
officers were also camped here, carrying out a visitor interview 
survey. (T.W.P.) 

Newsletter, No.136, Mar 1977, p. 5 


Bird observations 
May 2013 

...John Newman 


T he bird records submitted over this month of May cover a 
wonderful variety of autumn species with a few surprises as 
always. It is a wonderful time to see birds migrating and 
dispersing from distant or altitudinal breeding grounds. 

Trevor Pescott and friends recorded a large number of Brown 
Quail near the old airstrip at Pt Richards Flora and Fauna 
Reserve at Portarlington. Craig Morley also encountered birds at 
Lake Connewarre. This quail is not often reported on the 
Bellarine and certainly not in these numbers. Lake Lome 
continues to be our local hotspot, providing habitat for large 
numbers of the currently widespread Freckled Duck. Trevor’s 
record of a Fork-tailed Swift off Pt Richards is remarkable in the 
lateness in the season of this migratory swift, and is backed up 
by a similar record across the bay. He also collected beach-cast 
specimens of Slender-billed and Antarctic Prion from 13th 
Beach. The records are a testimony to careful eyes and attention 
to bill structure and measurements with photography enhancing 
the shared experience. 

Raptor records were widespread this month. The Sea-Eagle, 
Spotted Harrier and Black Falcon, all sighted at Lake 
Connewarre, are perhaps our least reported local raptors. The 
Spotted Harriers from Pt Henry and Lake Modewarre are further 


afield than the more usual, and gradually increasing, Werribee 
Plains records. 

Banded Stilts persist in small numbers after their extraordinarily 
successful breeding season in arid Australia in 2011. This 
month’s records are in less typical locations. Button-quail are 
rarely reported at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, and the nearby 
Swift Parrots continue to be one of the largest congregations in 
Victoria so far this season. Ocean Grove is proving to be a 
regular winter haunt for these endangered migratory parrots. The 
dispersing and migratory honeyeaters remain conspicuous in 
many locations. 

Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BBe, Barbara Bell; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DSI, Denis Sleep; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GFNC ex, 
GFNC excursion; GGt, Geoff Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 

GT, Graeme Tribe; JBe, John Bell; JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff 
Dagg; JN, John Newman; JP, John Peter; KB, Ken Best; MCh, 
Miles Charlesworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MHz, Maarten 
Hulzebosch; OBP, Orange-bellied parrot survey; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; PT, Peter Turner; PW, Phil Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
RHL, Richard Loyn; RL, Rod Long; RT, Rosemary Turner; SO, 
Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; THi, Tracey Hicks; TL, Trevor 
Lumb, TP, Trevor Pescott. 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Qbservers 

Stubble Quail 

2 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. 2 pale birds flushed; 

OBP 

Brown Quail 

18+ 

12/05 

Pt Richards. 3 separate coveys of 6-10 birds noted. 

TP, THi, GMc 

Freckled Duck 

328+ 

10/05 

L Lome. Other birds present on the island but not counted. 

MCh 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. Last obs at location 11/2004. 

OBP 


1 

16/05 

Balyang Sanctuary. S end of main lake 

RT, PT 


120+ 

18/05 

Freshwater Lake. Noted during OBP count. 

DTy, MHe, DHe 

Australasian Shoveler 

240+ 

18/05 

Freshwater Lake. Noted during OBP count. 

DTy, MHe, DHe 

Hardhead 

2 

24/05 

Armstrong Ck, Warralily wetland feature at housing estate. 

CMo 

Crested Pigeon 

68+ 

19/05 

Jerringot. 

GFNC Ex 

Fork-tailed Swift 

1 

12/05 

Pt Richards. Flew in low from across the sea, travelling west towards a cold front, 
about 11.00 a.m . 

TP 

Antarctic Prion 

1 

02/05 

13th Beach. Beach-cast. 

TP 

Slender-billed Prion 

1 

02/05 

13th Beach. Beach-cast. 

TP 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

18/05 

LConnewarre, NE shore. Imm. 

OBP 

Whistling Kite 

1 

09/05 

Bacchus Marsh, Lerderderg River, 2 km E of Bacchus Marsh. Carrying sticks to 
top of tall Red Gum 

DHe 


1 

03/05 

Breamlea, Thompson Ck. 300 m downstream of Dans Reserve. Took Eurasian 
Coot in mid-air which struggled and broke free. Flunting. 

RL 


30+ 

06/05 

Pt Impossible. Many working over sand-dunes and saltmarsh. 

CMo 


19 

06/05 

Torquay, Horshoebend Rd. 3.30 p.m. Large group in a thermal. 

JBe, BBe 

Black Kite 

2 

11/05 

Balliang. Circling over burning stubble 

MHe, DHe 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. 

OBP 


1 

06/05 

Lake Connewarre, Tait Pt. 

CMo 


1 

01/05 

Lake Modewarre, Buckley Rd. 

JDg 


1 

09/05 

Lara, eating dead rabbit. 

JDg 


1 

16/05 

Pt Flenry. Adult plumage. 

JCrr 

Little Eagle 

1 

09/05 

Balyang Sanctuary. High overhead, circling for 5+ mins. 

RT, PT 


1 

19/05 

Jerringot. High above Breakwater bridge area. 

GFNC Ex 


1 

11/05 

Waurn Ponds, Deakin University. Light phase bird patrolling above grounds. 

BL,BML 

Australian Hobby 

3 

25/05 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. High OH. 

CMo 


1 

20/04 

Swan Bay. 

JCrr 

Black Falcon 

1 

03/05 

Breamlea Saltmarsh. Flying low across swamp scattering Red-kneed Dotterels. 

RL 


1 

11/05 

L Connewarre, off Taits Point. 

JCrr 


1 

18/05 

L Connewarre, NE shore. Patrolling over the area. Per CMo. 

OBP 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. At least 1. 

OBP 

Australian Spotted Crake 

1 

09/05 

Balyang Sanctuary, S end of western settling pond 

RT, PT 


1 

18/05 

L Connewarre, East shore. Dead bird floating in water beside fence. 

OBP 


1 

05/05 

North Geelong, Cowies Ck. 

MBE 


1 

20/04 

Swan Bay. 

JCrr 

Red-necked Avocet 

22 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. Widespread. Small flocks. 

OBP 

Banded Stilt 

1191 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. 

OBP 


80 

18/05 

Breamlea, Thompsons Ck. 

JN 


85 

05/05 

Coho Bay, Limeburners Lagoon. Hovells Ck. Rarely obs at location. 

MHz 


80+ 

18/05 

Freshwater Lake. Noted during OBP count. Feeding very actively, mostly on 
damp herb flats and exposed mudflats (not in lake). Lake is currently full and 
would have a low salinity. [See photo front cover] 

DTy, MHe, DHe 


60 

18/05 

LConnewarre, East shore. Feeding in shallows. 

OBP 

Painted Button-quail 

2 

05/05 

Ocean Grove NR, North Tk. Under Manna Gums. Many platelets 

BL, BML 

Fairy Tern 

3 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. Feeding offshore. Small terns; at least 1 positive ID. 

OBP 

Pacific Gull 

4 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. All ads; inci 1 collecting sea-urchins, flying above rocks, 
dropping them and eating the contents from broken shells. 

OBP 

Kelp Gull 

1 

04/05 

Pt Lonsdale. Perched atop old tidal signal mast. 

BL, BML 

Swift Parrot 

cl 00 

10/05 

Ocean Grove, Yellow Gums Estate. Present from 23/4. 

DSI 

Blue-winged Parrot 

59 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. IncI 56 app feeding on pigface seeds. 

OBP 


15 

08/05 

Breamlea, Blackgate Rd. Perched on fence. 

GGt 

Southern Boobook 

1 

09/05 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Calling from W; 10.30 p.m. 

CMo 

Eastern Barn Qwl 

1 

11/05 

Curlewis, Hermsiey Rd. 9.45 p.m. Sitting on exposed branch of tree on roadside. 

JN 


2 

09/05 

Batesford, private property. Both silent & perched. 

RGa 


1 

19/05 

Batesford, Moorabool River. 

SO 

Sacred Kingfisher 

H 

09/05 

Balyang Sanctuary. Heard. 

RT, PT 

Striated Thornbill 

4+ 

12/05 

Bacchus Marsh. Small flock in garden from 12/5 till 16/5. 

MHe 

Spotted Pardalote 

25+ 

09/05 

Batesford, private property. Many in pairs with one singing & the other silent. 

RGa 


50+ 

05/05 

Ocean Grove NR. Largest flock 18 birds; many spread across the reserve. 

BL, BML 

Yellow-faced Honey eater 

40+ 

09/05 

Batesford, private property. Mainly single or in pairs, active but not visibly feeding. 

RGa 


15 

19/05 

Batesford, Moorabool River. 

SO 


c60 

02/05 

Brisbane Ranges. Widespread in small groups. 

TL 


7+ 

06/05 

Pt Impossible, Thompson Ck. Estuary. 

CMo 

Little Wattlebird 

1 + 

08/05 

Breamlea, Blackgate Rd/Pt Impossible Rd cnr. Hd. 

CMo 


1 + 

08/05 

Connewarre, Breamlea Rd. Hd. 

CMo 

Golden Whistler 

1 

20/05 

Newtown. Coloured M in garden. Seen more often over past few years. 

SO 

Dusky Woodswallow 

6 

09/05 

Batesford, private property. Soaring high on thermals 

RGa 


12+ 

11/05 

Ocean Grove NR, West Tk. Flock moving from SW to NE over the OGNR. 

BL, BML 

Pied Currawong 

1 

23/04 

Bacchus Marsh. Rare in town. 

DHe 

White-winged Chough 

15 

12/05 

Bellbrae, Hendy Main Rd. Rarely seen south of Geelong. 

AW, PW 

Flame Robin 

2 

06/05 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. 2 brown birds flitting about along fence-line. -500 m apart. 

CMo 


1 

06/05 

Pt Impossible, Karaaf Wetland. M hopping about on rd ballast. 

CMo 


10 

07/05 

You Yangs, near Lower Picnic grounds. All red males. 

JDg 

Pink Robin 

1 

24/05 

Highton, Harrison Ct. Brown bird in garden. 

JP 

Tree Martin 

10 

17/05 

Avalon Saltworks. Hawking insects amongst road-side gums. 

OBP 

Bassian Thrush 

2 

01/04 

Bellbrae, close to Spring Ck, bathing in bird bath. Noted April and May. 

PC 

Mistletoebird 

1 

25/05 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 

CMo 


1 

06/05 

Pt Impossible, Thompson Ck. Estuary. Hd several times. 

CMo 
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GFNC excursion 
Sunday 16 June 2013 
Lake Elizabeth 

Leaders: Dean & Marilyn Hewish 

Lake Elizabeth is one of the jewels of the Otways. At this time 
of the year, birds may not be very active but the recent rains 
will have promoted the growth of many species of fungi. If the 
forest is damp enough, we may have a chance of seeing a rare 
Otways Black Snail and bird-watchers will need to keep a look¬ 
out for their main predator, Bassian Thrush. If we are lucky we 
may spot a Platypus in the shallows of the lake. Getting to the 
lake itself requires a kilometre walk, but members who do not 
wish to walk will find plenty of birds, including Satin Bowerbirds, 
and plants near the car park. On first reaching the lake, we will 
stop at the boardwalk where there are seats and a fine view. 
For those who want to see more, we will walk the circuit track 
around the lake, which is more than a kilometre but reasonably 
easy walking. 

When coming from the north via Barwon Downs into Forrest, 
the road to Lake Elizabeth comes off on the left, just past the 
general store and the boutique brewery/cafe. The road is 
signposted. Continue across the creek to a T junction and turn 
right. The road is gravel and is corrugated in places but is 
mostly in reasonable condition. The track to Lake Elizabeth is 
on the left approximately 9.5 km from the T junction. The track 
is signposted but you need to keep a watch for it as it is close 
to a corner. The track is negotiable with a normal vehicle, but is 
steep and needs to be driven slowly. 

Meet: Lake Elizabeth car park at 9.30 a.m.. There are toilets 
and picnic tables nearby. 

Bring: morning tea, lunch and drinks, sunscreen and insect 
repellent, rain gear, warm clothes and sturdy shoes, 
binoculars. Telescopes might also be useful at the lake but 
will need to be carried long distances. 

Contact: Dean 0409 231755 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Tuesday 11 June 2013 
Back from beyond the brink 

Neil Anderton 

Neil Anderton will be talking about Caladenia pumila—\he 
rediscovery of this dwarf spider orchid, its protection and 
propagation efforts to date. 

Meet: For a cuppa at 7.30, lecture starts 8.00 p.m.. Meeting 
Room, Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Contact: John Bell 5261 3543 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 27 June 2013 
Limeburners Lagoon 
Leader: Geoff Gayner 

We will walk the estuarine area of Hovells Creek then, after 
morning tea, drive to Cummings Rd and walk the board-walk 
into the mangroves, possibly further, depending on time. Geoff 
will introduce us to the management plan for this area. 

Meet: at 9.30 a.m. at the rotunda near the yacht club at the end 
of Foreshore Rd. Turn into Foreshore Rd from Shell Rd 
(Melways map 432 J8, or 224 J7, in older editions) and 
continue NE to the yacht club. 

Finish: about 12.30, or you might like to stay for lunch after the 
excursion. 

Bring: Binoculars, telescopes, drinks, water, suitable clothing, 
including hat and good walking shoes/boots, field guide, 
folding chair/stool, morning tea and lunch as well if you'd 
like to stay on. 

Enquiries: Geoff Gayner 5282 2182 or 040 8822 189 


Bird Group meeting 
Thursday 20 June 2013 
Orange-beiiied Parrots 
Craig Moriey 
7.30 for 8.00 p.m. start 

An opportunity to meet other volunteers of the Bellarine 
Peninsula OBP Working Group and like-minded friends to learn 
more about OBPs; including the recovery program, the 
volunteer effort and ID tips. After the presentation, and time for 
socialising, there will be the usual ‘observations session’ and 
then a preliminary discussion on making our Bird Group 
meetings even better. 

RSVP: Wednesday 12th June 2013 
Email: craiamorlev5@biaDond.com 


Wader count 

Friday 21 June, Saturday 22 June 
and Sunday 23 June 

No experience needed as new counters will be paired with 
experienced ones. 

Contact: John Newman 5243 8685 or 0409 955 313 
littlehouse3@biaDond.com 
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Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 

bruceli ndsay(a)aapt. net. au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 


Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 2654 

presturner(a)ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 


Minute Secretary 

Ros Gibson 5254 3220 

ttgib(g)iprimus.com.au 

Committee Member 

u n 

Elissa Ashton-Smith 0438 317 239 

e.ashton(a)tpg.com.au 


John Bell 5261 3543 

soleal (g)bigpond.com 

“ “ 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook(g)iprimus.com.au 

If If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 

Tracey.Hinton(a)gmail.com 

If ff 

Joan Korn 5243 4405 



Barry Li ng ham 5255 4291 

lingham(g)tpg. com.au 

If ff 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan(g)bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

1 i ng ham(g)tpg. com .au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 

brucelindsay(g)aapt. net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 


Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 0439 390801 

aly nneclarke@gmail .com 


Coming events 


JUNE 2013 

JULY 2013 

4 

General Meeting: Marilyn Hewish—Hidden treasures: 

2 

General Meeting 


Moths of Victoria 

9 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

6-9 

Fauna survey: Anglesea Heath 

11-14 

Fauna survey: Floating Islands 

11 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Orchid 

17 

Excursion (Mid week): Scienceworks and Planetarium 


recovery—Neil Anderton 

18 

Bird Group: Meeting 

16 

Excursion: Lake Elizabeth 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

20 

Bird Group: Orange-bellied Parrot update—Craig Morley 

27-28 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

21-23 

Wader Count 

30 

Eco Book Group 

23 

GFNC Cadets at Serendip 



27 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Limeburners Lagoon 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 June 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(g)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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